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BALNACRATIG. 


of Scotland stands an old Sn 
from which you look across to the 
forest of Birse and away to the 
great hills and braes of Mar, while 
green pastures and corn-fields stretch 
down to the broad valley of the Dee ; and immedi- 
ately behind the house rises a rocky crest clothed 
with Scotch firs and ash-trees of great age and size. 

On this October afternoon, when the low sun and 
softly dappled sky bespeak an autumn day, there is 
something pensive in the look of the old house, 
standing apart in the shelter of the hillside, with 
the old trees casting their shadows on the roof and 
walls, and with the unmistakable look of having 
seen better days ; and yet there are few fairer scenes 
than that which to-day lies before the old house of 
Balnacraig. The far hills in Braemar are veiled in 
sunny mist; the nearer flowing lines of the hills 
of Birse are broken by the dark-blue masses of 
fir woods ; and below, the gleaming river lies like 
a silver ribbon, with a ceaseless murmur rising 
into the still air, like a low strain of solemn 
music. 

There is nothing of autumn sadness to be seen 
or felt to-day, however, for everything seems 
steeped in sunshine. Last Sunday was ‘stookie 
Sabbath? and all the land is fair with golden 
grain; there are cheerful sounds of voices and 
signs of rejoicing labour everywhere, for harvest- 
ing is going on, and in the fields below men 
and strong-armed women in sun-bonnets and 
white ‘wrappers’ are ‘leading’ and getting up the 
corn. In the stackyard a loaded cart comes 
rattling over the stony road, with a clatter of 
horses’ hoofs and the rustle of ripe sheaves. 

A herd of cows stand patiently at the gate, and 
a couple of collie puppies with their sedate-looking 
mother greet the stranger with smiling, innocent 
faces and wagging tails, ignorant as yet of refrac- 
tory cattle and bewildered sheep. Farther away, 
in a little croft in the woods, a solitary girl is 
reaping and singing to herself, reminding one of 
Wordsworth’s ‘Sweet Highland Girl;’ and down 
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below, nearer the river, there is a still more animated 
scene, for a threshing-machine has taken its stand 
in a full stackyard, and men and women are hard 
at work filling its capacious mouth with rustling 
sheaves as fast as they can lift them. Forks and 
rakes ply busily, aprons flutter in the wind, and 
now a great tub of water is being fast borne by 
two men from the spout in the rocky hillside, 
for the great panting machine is a thirsty crea- 
ture, and needs a plentiful supply; and over 
and through it all rises the busy humming heard 
far and near in the still autumn air, and never ceas- 
ing for a moment. It isa scene of cheerful rural 
labour, pleasant to the eye and ear; for, notwith- 
standing its modern appliances and associations, 
a threshing-machine in a full stackyard, with 
its busy assistants and cheerful humming, is as 
picturesque and charming a sight as one can see 
on such a day as this, with surroundings such as 
these. 

All this speaks of to-day, of its peaceful life and 
simple labour; and in the midst of it, but a little 
apart, stands the old house, in strong contrast, with 
a certain look of melancholy, and in every part 
seeming to belong to the times of long ago and 
another order of things. It has, however, no 
especial dignity of size or of architecture to recom- 
mend it to notice, and there seems little that savours 
of romance about it; a date over the door shows 
that it was built little more than a hundred and 
sixty years ago, and the initials below the date were 
no doubt the initials of the married pair who built 
and first inhabited the house. There is no sign of 
any earlier building ; no remains of tower or keep, 
such as mark the age of so many Scotch houses 
of an earlier date. This was simply the house of 
a Scottish gentleman of good family, and _pro- 
bably of very moderate fortune—a member of the 
Jacobite family of Innes; and it would have no 
special interest but that it is so little changed 
since the days when Scotland was in the midst 
of her ‘trouble,’ and when the habits and domestic 
lives of families in the like condition must have 
been more or less affected by it. 
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In 1735, about the time when the house of 
Balnacraig was built, the ‘trouble’ had lasted for 
over a hundred years, and at that time there 
seemed little prospect of quiet in the near future. 
Twenty years before, the standard of King James 
had been raised in Braemar, less than thirty 
miles away, and Balnacraig had been built but 
ten years when the fortunes of the young Chevalier 
were put to the test and lost at Culloden; and 
as the Inneses were zealous Jacobites and Roman 
Catholics, every member of the family must have 
held himself ready for defence. 

Very soon after Culloden the house had a narrow 
escape of being burnt to the ground. It remained, 
however, in the family for many years; and then, 
passing away to strangers, it became a farmhouse, 
as it remains to-day. 

Many members of the proscribed family sought 
a home or became wanderers in other lands, and 
some became, like many other members of Scottish 
families, remarkable abroad for qualities which 
had no scope at home. 

We hear of a daughter of the house who for 
many years was abbess of the community at 
Haggerston ; several of the sons became priests, 
notably one who held for many years an impor- 
tant position in the Scots College in Paris, and 
who was probably a man of taste and culture, as he 


brought to the Roman Catholic College of Blairs, near | 


Aberdeen, the fine portrait of Mary Queen of Scots, 
known as one of the most valuable now existing. 

This Henry Innes was remarkable in various 
ways; he was intimate with the family and 
adherents of the exiled Stuarts, and was in Paris 
sharing the dangers and vicissitudes of the clergy 
during the French Revolution of 1793. 

He lived to return, however, and to end his days 
at Balnacraig, which had then become the dower- 
house of the family ; the lands, together with the 
larger property adjoining, having passed into the 
possession of a member of the Farquharsons of 
Inverey, who took the name of Innes. 

There are still living those who remember the 
last Inneses who lived at Balnacraig. The house 
even in those days of its altered fortunes showed 
that the inhabitants had been people of cultivated 
tastes and education. The rooms, though small and 
low, were full of French inlaid cabinets, books, 
and pictures, Above all, in the house there were 
many touching relics, held sacred not for their 
intrinsic value, but treasured as all that remained 
of a lost cause, and as witnesses of the ardent 
affection and loyalty inspired by a royal race in 
almost unprecedented misfortune ; and as such, even 
in these days, so far removed from such ideas and 
passionate feeling, the sight of a worn pocket- 
book containing a miniature, a lock of hair, or 
even a faded flower, will make the ‘tears rise in 
the heart,’ though the cause has sunk into 
oblivion or remains only a theme for romance. 

There are no such relics now in the house— 
only a rusty bell hanging in the quaint belfry, 


and the small arched windows of what once was 
the chapel tell of the days when mass was cele- 
brated there. In the kitchen there is an old meal- 
girnel, which might be of any age, and a mighty 
iron pot hangs on the ‘swee,’ as those primitive 
contrivances are called which Scotch housewives 
still use for their cooking. 

To the right and left are the old gardens and 
what might once have been a ‘pleasaunce,’ which 
are dignified by entrance-gates and stone piers 
with balls on the top, and these are continued 
round the enclosure at intervals. The garden, 
with sundial and twf walks, and walls on which 
grew, it is said, long ago, fine fruit — French 
apples and pears—mixed with a rambling growth 
of old-fashioned flowers; and the ample size of 
the whole seems to show that the owners, when 
they built their house a century and a half ago, 
thought something of the pleasures and refine- 
ments of life besides its mere necessities. 

There is a curious hiding-place in the hill 
behind the house, hidden among the rocks and 
roots of trees, which might be taken for a fox’s 
earth, but which leads to a subterranean passage 
going far into the hill, and ending in one of 


those curious underground circular chambers, 
built of rough stones, supposed to be Picts’ 
houses; but in the days of the Inneses of 


Balnacraig this is more likely to have been made 
as a hiding-place for valuables, money, and plate, 
and perhaps dangerous papers, when a sudden 
surprise might have involved the loss of all they 
possessed, At any rate, some years ago a fine 
inlaid standing clock was found there, of French 
workmanship ; and it stands in the house of the 
present owner of Balnacraig, three miles away, 
ticking away the time now, with its ‘never—for 
ever’ voice of warning, as it did long ago, before 
it was hidden by its owners for years, and then 
forgotten in the anxieties and alarms of the time. 
In April 1746 the battle of Culloden was 
fought and lost; and Scotland was weeping the 
loss of many who had fallen in battle and on 
the scaffold, and of others who were flying the 
country, exiles for the rest of their days, or who, 
like the foxes, were hiding in dens and caves of 
the earth. The land shuddered under the iron 
heel of the Duke of Cumberland, who exercised 
his power with the utmost rigour and cruelty, 
burning and destroying the houses and farms of 
those suspected to have been disaffected, and pun- 
ishing with death and imprisonment master and 
servant alike. Whether or not Innes of Balnacraig 
had actually been in arms against the king at St 
James's, he was known to be a strong and active 
Jacobite, and deep in their counsels; and as such 
he had fled into hiding to avoid being dealt with 
as many of his friends had been, perchance leaving 
his wife a widow and his children fatherless. 
News soon came that the soldiers of the 
Duke were in the neighbourhood; and one 


summer morning the lady of Balnacraig saw the 
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red coats of a company of soldiers crossing the 
fields which lay between her house and the road 
to Aboyne, six miles away. Her heart had sunk 
when she heard of their approach from the north 
the day before; but she was a brave and clever 
woman, and resolved to do all she could to save 
her house and her husband’s property. 

The servant lasses had screamed and run away 
to hide their heads under the blankets on their 
bed in the attics when they heard of the soldiers 
coming, till they were bidden to come down to 
help their mistress in her trouble, for all hands 
were wanted ; and then began the work on which 
the lady’s heart was set. Such a slaying and 
plucking of hens, boiling and roasting of meat, 
and making of barley broth had never been seen 
before in the house of Balnacraig; and it con- 
tinued far into the night, long after the terrified 
and excited children were asleep in their beds. 

With the next midday came the soldiers—a 
company under a young captain, with two officers 
under him. It was very hot; the river below 
glittered in the sun; the corn, just turning into 
gold, basked in the heat; and far up the wide 
strath of the Dee lay the noonday mist, hiding 
the long ridge of Ben-y-bourd and Ben-A’an, and 
hardly revealing the dark rock of Craigdarroch 
which overhangs the pass of Ballater. 

A halt was called when they reached the front 
of the house, and the captain, a young English- 
man who had seen his first battle at Culloden, 
advanced to the door, bidding his men keep back, for 
there in the doorway stood a young woman alone 
—only her little daughter of ten clung to her skirt, 
trying hard to be as brave and calm as her mother. 

‘Madam,’ said he, courteously uncovering, ‘I am 
come for one James Innes, reported to be one 
of the disaffected against his Majesty King George. 
If he is in the house I must see him; and if he 
refuses, I must come in and search for him.’ 

Mrs Innes replied that he was not at Balna- 
craig ; adding, with truth, that she knew not where 
he was, as he had been absent for some time. 
There was a pause, and then, calling up his two 
officers, the captain, in their presence, produced a 
paper, and read the indictment against the owner 
of the house, concluding with an order to bring 
him prisoner to Inverness, and to burn and destroy 
the house, as that of a rebel and traitor to the 
king’s majesty and government. 

There was a silence after these dreadful words, 
and then came the answer: ‘You must do your 
bidding. I have none but womenkind and chil- 
dren in the house; and God help me and them, 
for if you drive us from here we have nowhere to 
hide our heads,’ i 

Little Betty, when she saw her mother’s tears, 
who had been so brave and busy till now, hid 
her head, and dared not look up. 

One of the officers said a few words aside to 
the captain, and after a short conversation he 
spoke again. 


‘My men have had a long march this morning,’ 
he said, ‘and upon empty stomachs. We reached 
a farm some miles below, thinking to get a meal, 
and we found the house empty and the people 
fled, and they had not left a peck of meal nor 
a mouthful of whisky behind them. Every cow 
and sheep had been driven off, and there was 
nothing left but water out of the burn, for which 
my men have no fancy. At any rate, before we 
proceed to business, get us somethirt to eat. I 
will keep the men on the green if you will 
bring out what you have, or we must come in 
and take it.’ 

Then the lady spoke again. ‘Make your men 
sit down in the shade yonder, she said, ‘and I 
and my maids will bring out what we have ; and 
come you and these gentlemen into the parlour, 
and take your meal there.’ 

‘Meanwhile, by your leave, madam,’ said the 
captain, ‘I and my officers will come in—in case 
Mr Innes may not be gone so far from his house 
but that we may find him. And in a few minutes 
their heavy steps were mounting the stair, opening 
and looking into the cupboards, and searching into 
every corner which would have hid a mouse. They 
found no one but the children, who had been 
shut up in the nursery, where one of the officers 
began to turn over the bedding and to thrust 
his bayonet into the mattresses, when the mother, 
with a scream, started forward and snatched up 
a one-year-old child fast asleep among the pillows, 
and Betty threw herself before the man with a 
loud cry. 

And now the feast was ready, and the women 
were carrying out to the hungry men great iron 
pots of savoury broth, piles of bannocks, fresh 
and crisp, cans of new milk, and whisky in the 
large jars called in those days ‘graybeards.”’ The 
soldiers, who had not fared too well in a country 
where every mouthful had been grudged them, sat 
down in the welcome shade, and the lasses, Kirsty 
and Beenie, were received with such rough but 
flattering welcome that ever after the day the 
soldiers came to Balnacraig was remembered as 
a white day in their lives. 

Meanwhile, within the house, the officers were 
equally well regaled with boiled chickens and new- 
laid eggs, currant and gooseberry tarts and cream ; 
and, with many a sigh from the housewife that 
her husband’s good claret should be drunk by his 
enemies, cups were filled again and again and 
drained to pledge King George. And then, as good 
cheer and good wine raised their spirits and confused 
their politics, they toasted the lady of Palnacraig, 
and declared that, rebel though her husband was, she 
had given them of her best, and that her house should 
be safe from harm for the sake of her hospitality. 

The sun had sunk below the western hills 
and the dew was falling before the soldiers 
departed from the house of Balnacraig; and as 
they marched in broken ranks down the hill, 
it was a hard matter fur the most of them to 
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keep their legs; nevertheless, as they turned 
down the road which led to Aboyne, they gave 
a shout and another cheer to the lady and her 
household. 

The children fell asleep that night in their 
beds talking of the soldiers. Their mother sat sad 
and alone in her disordered parlour, her courage 
departed and her spirits lowered, now that the 
danger had os but she had saved Balnacraig. 

Betty, upstairs in the nursery, was telling how 
she had seen one of the soldiers empty the 
whisky-jar, and, in a frolic—for the whisky had 
flowed freely—had put his head into the ‘gray- 
beard’ that he might get the very last drop; 
and, in the midst of the shouts and laughter 
of his companions, how he had rolled down the 
hill with his head still in the jar. 

The soldiers never came again to Balnacraig ; 
and the house, which might have been left a 


blackened ruin, remains very much as it was 
then, though all the fine furniture and the 
cherished relics are gone, and the garden and 
pleasure-grounds are grown wild. There are 
people alive now who remember Miss Betty 
and Miss Jean, who lived in the old house 
till they died, and who told the story of King 
George’s soldiers, and how their mother saved 
the house; and Miss Betty especially was 
never tired of telling how the soldier had rolled 
down the hill with his head in the jar that had 
held the whisky. 

Miss Betty and Miss Jean have lain for many 
years with their kindred in the old burial-ground 
at Aboyne; but there stands the house, as we see 
it to-day, with the great trees sheltering it, which, 
in their youth, were witnesses of another order 
of things in the troubled days that followed upon 
the battle of Culloden. G. E. B. 
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CHAPTER III.—RECOVERY. 


8S IN a temperature of 120° in the shade, 
Sd it required a strong constitution 
pS and very careful nursing to carry 
ip iSGe a patient through the slow and 
, N perilous course of an attack of 


typhoid fever. Young Hulme was 
fortunate in having both, and at the end of a 
month the sure but tedious process of con- 
valescence set in. 

He awoke from a sleep one evening with a 
clearer perception of his situation than he had 
yet enjoyed. Mrs Brady was quietly putting the 
room in order, and he watched her silently for 
several minutes, until she observed him looking 
at her. 

‘Ah,’ she said, ‘you are getting better now. 
That was a fine sleep you had.’ 

‘I am very weak, and feel a lot of pain; but 
I know I must be better.’ 

After a pause he added faintly : 

‘How good you have been to me!’ 

‘Nonsense,’ said the woman. ‘Now, you must 
keep quiet, you know. I will give you a little 
broth ; then, maybe, you will go to sleep again.’ 

She administered the nourishment with a spoon, 
and when the patient said he would like more 
she shook her head, 

‘You must bear with your appetite for some 
days yet,’ she remarked, ‘for, now we have got 
you through the fever, it would never do to send 
you back into it again. Try and sleep.’ 

He closed his eyes, but sleep would not come 
just then. He was trying to give intelligible 
shape to a vision that was floating through his 
brain. He had a dim and grateful sense of a 
very soft and cool hand and a gentle face, but 
could not be certain that he had not been dreaming 


of his mother. Mrs Brady was all kindness and 
gentleness to him—but it was not Mrs Brady. 
Her hand and face were both very gentle indeed, 
but they were rough with hard work. 

‘Mrs Brady,’ he said. 

‘Yes?’ 

‘Any news of—of Jim?’ 

‘Not yet. Why, he has only been a month 
away. It is too soon to hear from him. My 
man has been three months away at Hannan’s.’ 

‘Has there been—any person—except yourself 
nursing me?’ 

‘Why, it isn’t much I could find time to do 
for you, with my own house and family to look 
after. If it wasn’t for Miss Lily I don’t know 
where you would be.’ 

‘Miss Lily ?’ 

‘Yes. Half-a-dozen times a day, and mostly 
all night, she has been here with you. I don’t 
know how she has stood it, with her hard work 
at the bar as well.’ 

‘God bless her !’ he said in a whisper. 

‘Well you may say that,’ observed Mrs Brady, 
who had overheard the words, ‘Considering you are 
a stranger to her, she is the best girl I ever knew. 
But there !—when a man’s sick and wants nursing, 
it’s no matter whether he is a stranger or not.’ 

‘Will she—will Miss Lily—come this evening ?’ 

‘She is sure to come—in an hour or so. Now 
try and sleep; she would be so glad to find you 
sleeping.’ 

Thus encouraged, he closed his eyes. He was 
soon in a light but refreshing sleep. Before he 
awoke the girl came, and sat by the bedside 
watching him. The fatigue and want of rest 


during the last four weeks had left their mark 
upon her face. 


Her eyes were not so bright, 
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and she was very pale; still, the beauty was not 
obliterated, but was rather refined and spiritualised 
by the traces of fatigue and the expression of 
solicitude. It is little wonder that sick men, 
when convalescent and conscious of the gentle 
care bestowed upon them with so much silent 
patience, fall in love sometimes with their nurses. 
At what other time is the almost angelic softness 
of a woman’s nature so keenly felt? 

When he opened his eyes and beheld the girl, 
his first expression of feeling was a long sigh. 

‘I am glad to see you so much better, she 
said softly, leaning a little over him. 

He put out his arm, and she let him take one 
of her hands in his and hold it gratefully for a 
minute. 

‘Ah, Miss Lily, he whispered, ‘you have been 
an angel to me in a strange land. I—I have 
been thinking of you this evening, not knowing 
it was you. Until Mrs Brady told me, I thought 
I had been dreaming about—about my mother. 
She is dead.’ 

The girl regarded him with eyes of tender 
pity, and gently released her hand. Then she 
glanced round the room. Mrs Brady had left 
nothing to be done there. 

‘Mrs Brady has given 
suppose ?” 

‘Yes, Miss Lily.’ 

‘Well, I will give you a little milk now. 
Then I must go; but I will return in an hour 
and stay with you.’ 

The girl gave him the milk, and made his 
pillow comfortable. 

‘Do you think you could sleep a little more ?’ 
she asked. 

‘T will try, Miss Lily. It is very hard upon 
you to come here, and very selfish of me to wish to 
see youagain. But I can’t help it—indeed I can’t !’ 

She only laughed, and bade him try to sleep, 
promising to be back in an hour and bring her 
needlework with her. She kept her word; and 
for hours he lay looking at her plying her 
busy fingers in a corner of the room. She refused 
to talk to him or allow him to talk; and until 
he fell asleep late in the night he exchanged no 
word with his nurse save when, from time to 
time, she came to administer some small nourish- 
ment to him. 

In the course of a week, however, Hulme had 
made so much progress towards recovery that the 
barmaid had less occasion to devote herself to 
him than she had been doing, and was able to take 
some rest. She did not come so often now, or 
remain so long when she came. Mrs_ Brady 
continued to do all that was necessary. The less 
frequent and shorter visits of the girl, although 
Hulme acknowledged that she sadly needed rest, 
were nevertheless a gradual withdrawal from his 
sight of a presence that made convalescence a 
happiness. She seldom remained more than a 
few minutes. 


you some broth, I 


One evening, however, he made bold to ask her 
to sit with him for a while. With a little hesita- 
tion, she drew a chair to the bedside and sat down. 

‘I see so little of you now, Miss Lily,’ he said ; 
‘and after all your kindness to me, I feel it hard 
not to be able to get opportunity enough to tell 
you how grateful I shall always be. I shall 
never forget what I owe you.’ 

‘But there are Mrs Brady and Jim,’ she 
answered ; ‘you owe still more to them. Do not 
begin to thank me or I shall have to go qway.’ 

‘Very well,” he answered, with a smile; but 
he caught one of her hands unawares and put 
it to his lips. ‘There—forgive me, Miss Lily ; 
my heart is very full.’ 

The colour rose in the girl’s face, and for some 
seconds she forgot to withdraw her hand from 
his, or refrained from doing so, 

‘Is there no news of Jim?’ he asked. 

‘No; none at all. A man who has been pros- 
pecting in the same district returned a week 
ago, but saw or heard nothing of Jim. But then, 
there is nothing surprising in that; the bush is 
a lonely place.’ 

‘Poor Jim! I wish I saw his face again,’ 

‘So you shall. Prospecting, you know, is 
tedious work ; but Jim will soon be back again, 
successful or not, because his provisions will run 
out.’ 

After a minute’s pause she asked : 

‘What was the reason Jim took such a fancy 
to you?’ 

‘He never told me. But I suspect, from a 
word he let drop one night, that he knew my 
mother when she was a girl.’ 

‘Ah! You said she was dead,’ 

‘Yes, Miss Lily” He paused a while, and added : 
‘Father died over two years ago. He was a 
clergyman. After his death mother fretted a 
good deal, and her health became delicate. Then 
two scoundrels—her trustees—made away with all 
her money, and the shock broke her heart. She 
died the same day she received their letters,’ 

‘Her trustees’ letters ?’ 

‘There is a letter-case in the pocket of that 
coat hanging by the door. If you will give it 
to me, Miss Lily, I will show you the two 
letters that killed my mother. They will explain 
everything better than I can do it. 

The girl did as he desired, and he put into 
her hands the two letters. She turned very pale 
as she read them. After reading them a second 
time, she handed them back without a word. 

‘Miss Lily! Are you ill?’ he exclaimed, noticing 
the sudden change in her looks, 

‘Not very well, I think; I have had to attend 
the bar a great part of the last three nights. I 
think I will go home and lie down. Good-bye !’ 

She gave him her hand and rose. He looked 
at her with pain and perplexity. She had never 
parted from him before in this manner, He did 
not know what to say; and before he could 
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utter a word she was gone, merely turning her 
head at the door with a parting smile. 

Miss Lily came no more. She did, indeed, send 
more than one message of inquiry, but that was 
all. Mrs Brady could give Hulme no explanation 
beyond the reasonable but unsatisfactory one that 
he required the girl’s ministrations no longer. 
He wished he were able to go down to the bar 
and see her; but this was out of the question for 
some weeks yet. At last he sent a short letter 
to her: ‘Dear Miss Lity,—Will you not come to 
see me any more?—Yours, R. H.” The answer 
was: ‘Dear Mr Huime,—I hear of your con- 
valescence regularly. I am kept very, very busy. 
—Yours, Lity,’ 

‘Yours, Lily.’ What pleasure this simple and 
familiar conclusion would have given him had 
the rest of the little letter been different! She 
had evaded an answer to his inquiry; and, with 
a heavy heart, he interpreted the evasion as a 
negative. She would not come to see him again, 
and the reason was an impenetrable mystery to him. 

This was not the only trouble which attended 
his recovery. When, at length, he was able to 
walk about a little, he avoided going near the 
bar where Miss Lily was employed, and where 
all the news of the place was retailed and dis- 
cussed, But he heard enough to make him very 
anxious concerning Jim Solus. Nothing had been 
heard of Jim since he left Coolgardie. His stock 
of ‘tucker’ could never have lasted him so long, 
and there was nothing to be got in the bush 
except lizards and snakes. He would hardly try 
to sustain life on these things whilst within 
reach of settlements. He had not been heard of 
at ‘Twenty-five Mile,’ nor at ‘Hannan’s, nor at 
any of the mining camps. Worst sign of all, the 
little country horse he had taken with him had 
been found in the bush, some miles out, dead of 
thirst, with a portion of the cart still yoked to 
it. Miners in Coolgardie, who knew the bush 
well and what these things portended, shook their 
heads and expressed their conviction that Jim 
Solus was dead. 

If this was so, the situation of Hulme would 
be a sad one. With enfeebled health, which it 
would take him some months to recover, he 
would be capable of no exertion such as the 
conditions of the country demanded. He began 
to see how foolish he had been ever to come 
here. He had much better have remained in 
England. There, at least, he had a post worth 
keeping. Had Jim Solus lived, successful or not, 
Hulme felt sure of a friend experienced in all the 
ways of the country. He could not avoid sharing 
the conviction of those who were best able to 
judge, that poor Jim was dead. There was nothing 
uncommon in a miner dying of thirst in the 
bush. Jim only shared the fate of many others. 

And Miss Lily, for some unknown reason, 
had also deserted him. He felt this loss all 
the more because, as a stranger, he had no claim 


upon her, and he owed her a deep debt for her 
unselfish devotion to him during his illness. He 
had heard that barmaids frequently performed 
these offices of mercy for sick miners. They 
would not expect to be bound in any way to 
their patients after the latter were recovered. 
Why should they? Hulme was afraid he had 
betrayed his heart too plainly to his young nurse, 
and so sent her away from him. What claim 
could such as he have upon the thoughts of any 
girl in the country? 

Swallowing the bitter draught as best he could, 
he began to consider seriously what to do next. 
He was afraid there was no prospect for him in 
Western Australia. It would take him long to 
acquire strength and experience enough to hold 
out any hope of success. It was a blind mistake 
to have come here at all. Thank God, he had 
enough money in the bank to pay his passage back 
to England. Whether his prospects in England 
would be much better than they were here, there 
would be time enough to consider when he got back. 

One evening Mrs Brady came to him in high 
spirits. Her ‘man’ had returned home, and had 
been fairly successful in his expedition to ‘ Hannan’s’ 
He was coming over to see Hulme by-and-by, and 
was at present down at one of the bars, talking 
to the men there. 

‘I suppose he has heard nothing of Jim?’ 

‘Ah, poor Jim! No; I’m afraid there will 
never be anything heard of Jim again.’ 

After sunset Brady came to see him—a strong, 
bushy-haired man, with a complexion sunburnt to 
the colour of bronze. In his rough and hearty 
way he congratulated the young man on his 
recovery, and gave expression to his deep satis- 
faction that his ‘missus’ had been able to be of 
use to him. 

Hulme was expressing his gratitude to Mrs 
Brady when her husband interrupted him. 

‘Why, man, a job like that is as good as a 
holiday to her! She ‘ll feel the better of it for 
a twelvemonth to come. It’s a way with women 
—they ’re curious creatures, but tremenjus good! 
There’s the barmaid, Miss Lily, too. That girl 
is a brick. She deserves a better man than the 
fellow that’s going to have her.’ 

‘Who?’ cried poor Hulme, with a painful 
dropping of the heart. 

‘He’s her father’s partner. I suppose you 
weren’t long enough about to know one or the 
other. They have struck a good claim, I believe, 
and are going to float it as a company—out in 
the same district poor Jim Solus went to.’ 

‘Who are they? What are their names?’ 

‘Don’t you know Miss Lily’s name?’ 

‘No; I never heard her called anything except 
Miss Lily.’ 

Hulme recollected at the moment as curious, and 
probably unintended, the simple signature of ‘ Lily’ 
appended to the note he had received from her. 


‘Her father’s name is Warner. His partner, the: 
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man who is to have Miss Lily, is called Revel. 
They say he is a lawyer, 

Hulme was almost stunned. With a gasp he 
repeated the names, ‘ Warner—Revel, and stared 
blankly before him. 

‘Do you know them?’ asked Brady, removing 
the pipe from his mouth. 

Hulme did not answer for a minute. 

‘Yes—no ; that is, 1 have never seen the men, 
but I know something about them.’ 

‘Nothing good, I’ll bet. They are a shady- 
looking pair. Since they came to Coolgardie they 
have been living on the earnings of Miss Lily, 
and whatever their wits obtained for them.’ 

‘But how is it known that Revel is to have 
Miss Lily ?’ 

‘Everybody knows it. They are gone.’ 

‘Gone !—Where?’ cried Hulme, with a start. 

‘To England. As I told you, they are going 
to float their mine—“ Revel’s Find” they call it— 
and, of course, London is the place for that kind 
of business. They left Coolgardie early this morn- 
ing for Perth,’ 

Brady was kind enough to go away soon after 
this. Hulme was in a kind of stupor of misery. 
Gone !—without « word of farewell. Gone, with 
the men who had killed his mother, to become the 
wife of one of them. Oh, Miss Lily! 

He recalled now, with mixed emotions of bitter- 
ness and surprise, the change in the girl's counten- 
ance when she read the two letters he had shown 
her. How could she consent to be the wife of 
Revel after reading them? Her father was no 
better than Revel; but still he was her father. 
But there was no creditable, no plausible theory 
that would explain her giving herself voluntarily 
to the other villain. She might have been engaged 
to him already; but no girl of honour and spirit 
would keep such an engagement. 

Her sudden dropping of Hulme’s acquaintance, 
after discovering that her father and lover were 
the false trustees of the young man’s mother, was 
not the least perplexing or painful part of her 
conduct. Was she ashamed of them, but. still 
determined to stand by~ them? Hulme would 
never have believed it of her; but there was the 
fact. And now that they had got a gold-mine 


to dispose of in London, she had gone away 
with them, to marry Revel as soon as the property 
was sold. 

Hulme, hardly knowing what he did, reeled 
down to the bar that night. In Miss Lily’s place 
there was now another girl. She knew Hulme, 
and showed herself very glad to see him. 

‘So Miss Lily, I hear, is gone ?’ 

‘Oh yes, gone to England. They started this 
morning. But didn’t you see her before she 
went ?? 

‘No,’ he said; ‘I only heard of it half-an-hour 
ago.’ 

‘Well, that’s curious’ remarked the girl. 
‘After nursing you through your illness, the least 
she could have done was to go and bid you 
good-bye. I know I should have done it—or any 
other girl,’ 

‘I hear she is to be married in England,’ said 
Hulme, with a bitterness he could not conceal from 
the girl. ‘Perhaps her mind was too full of that.’ 

‘If she marries Revel she will be sorry for her 
bargain. I always thought she detested him, 
said the girl. 

‘Maybe the gold-mine gilds him ?’ 

‘The men don’t believe he came by the mine 
honestly. Why, he wasn’t a fortnight away, and 
wouldn’t have known a gold-mine from a potato- 
garden! And what has become of Jim Solus? 
If Lily is fool enough to marry that man, she’s 
likely to have troubles before her.’ 

But Lily knew what he was already. She 
knew how he had ruined Hulme’s mother and 
tried to throw the guilt on her father. And yet, 
knowing this—knowing, as she must have known 
(for the barmaids hear everything), that he was 
suspected of having obtained the gold claim by 
unfair if not foul means—she had gone home 
with the man, to marry him! Faugh! Hulme 
could not bear to think of it. He was sorry 
from his heart that he was under any obligation 
to her—that he had ever met her. And how 
could Warner and Revel have known the direction 
in which poor Jim had gone prospecting if she 
had not betrayed his confidence to them? Dicky 
Hulme’s faith in woman was gone. 

(Zo be continued.) 


OUR INDIAN NATIVE CAVALRY. 


AMERY little is known to the public 
generally, or even to the majority 
of military men, regarding the 
organisation of our Indian native 
cavalry regiments, being, as they 
are (with the exception of the three 
regiments of Madras Lancers), raised on a system 
absolutely peculiar to the country, and a relic, 
so to speak, of native India before the arrival of 
the British Government. 


It will come as a surprise to most people to learm 
that the native trooper not only feeds and clothes 
himself, but that his horse, saddlery, arms (with 
the exception of his carbine), and transport are 
not the property of Government, but his own, 
paid for out of his own pocket, and kept up at 
his own proper expense. 

This system, known as the ‘stlladar system,’ 
of course originated with the rough old times, 
when every man of the fighting classes of India 
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was of necessity a soldier from his birth, armed 
and equipped to the best of his means, and, very 
much as are the tribesmen on the frontier with 
whom we have lately been fighting, ready to join in 
any disturbance which might, directly or indirectly, 
affect him. 

When-a man wishes to enlist in a silladar 
cavalry regiment, he must provide himself with 
a horse, saddlery, a lance (if his regiment are 
lancers), a sword, his uniform, and his transport ; 
or else he must be employed as a rider by some 
other person who is the happy possessor of all 
these necessaries. In the former case he is called 
a silladar, or the owner of an assami; and in 
the latter case a bargir, and his employer his 
silladar. 

A silladar draws pay for his assami and 
also for his own services. Thus, if a man owns 
two assamis, he draws two lots of horse pay and 
one lot of pay for himself, a corresponding amount 
to this last being paid to the man who rides his 
second horse—that is to say, to his bargir. 

In some regiments, until comparatively recently, 
it was quite usual for one man to own ten or 
twelve assamis, or even an entire troop. More 
than this, it was not unusual for an assami to be 
left by will to a man’s wife or infant child; in 
which case the executors employed a substitute 
(awas kidmat) to ride for the woman or child, 
thus enabling the owner to draw horse pay. 
This practice is still common in some native 
states. 

Of late years the practice of employing bargirs 
has been discouraged, as it is thought advisable 
that every trooper should himself have some stake 
in the regiment ; and only a sufficient number to 
ride the second chargers of the native officers are 
permitted to be engaged. 

The upkeep of his own transport by the 
silladar is managed in this wise. All the horses 
in a regiment are told off in pairs, and to every 
pair is attached a saise, or groom, and a transport 
pony, with pack-saddle, line gear, &c., complete. 
Now, the owners of those two horses have not 
only to buy that pony and its belongings between 
them, but have in addition to feed it, keep up 
its equipment, and pay the saise. Hence an assami 
may be said to include half a pony and equip- 
ment—the upkeep of a servant and half the feed 
of a pony being reckoned among the liabilities of 
its stlladar. 

Theoretically, a man may join bringing his 
horse, &c., with him, provided his outfit meet 
with the approval of his commanding officer ; and 
formerly, in the infancy of silladar cavalry, he 
generally did this. Modern ideas, however, re- 
quire a better horse than the native would 
generally have facilities for obtaining, and also 
demand a certain amount of uniformity in 
saddlery, arms, and equipment. 

Nowadays, therefore, by the institution of 
regimental funds, originally started by an advance 


from Government, all the items of a silladar’s equip- 
ment can be purchased regimentally at: a certain 
fixed price ; and when a recruit joins he must pay 
the money equivalent of his assami, whatever it 
may be in his particular regiment. 

Of course, it is desirable that a man should on 
joining pay the whole amount required of him, 
and start clear; but, in the case of a desirable 
man, it is usual to accept something less than the 
full assami price, advancing the remainder out of 
regimental funds at a small rate of interest, and 
recovering it by instalments from his monthly 
pay. Further, if an old soldier should require 
any new article of uniform, saddlery, line gear, 
&c., he goes to the regimental stores, where such 
articles are kept (having been purchased in large 
quantities at wholesale prices by the ‘store fund,’ 
and where a staff of tailors, saddlers, shoemakers, 
&c. are employed), and becomes a debtor to the 
regiment to the extent of his ‘store bill;’ 
which amount, unless he wishes to pay ready 
money, is recovered in the same way. Toa great 
extent, then, the commanding officer of a silladar 
cavalry regiment is a banker or trader, and keeps, 
on behalf of his regiment, a debit and credit 
account with each one of his men individually. 

There are many funds, but as a horse is the 
most important item of a cavalry soldier’s equip- 
ment, the ‘chundah fund, which provides for the 
purchase of remounts (or, in some regiments, for 
their breeding), may be said to be the most 
important. 

The fund is of course started, in the first place, 
by a Government advance, enabling the original 
commanding officer of a new regiment to pur- 
chase a certain number of horses. 

These horses are issued to men who join as they 
pay for them, the price fixed being the average 
amount at which remounts can be obtained. 

When a man leaves his regiment he may take 
his horse, or indeed any of his property, with him, 
or may sell it back to the regiment at the price 
he gave for it; in the case of saddlery, equip- 
ment, &c., a small yearly deduction being made 
on the original price for wear-and-tear. As, how- 
ever, horses die and become unserviceable, and 
it would be exceedingly hard on a man who lost 
his horse to have to procure a new one out of 
his own pocket, every man pays a monthly sub- 
scription to the ‘chundah fund’ by way of insur- 
ance, on the receipt of which the regiment 
undertakes to replace his horse in case of any- 
thing happening to it, unless the accident is the 
result of his own carelessness. All cast horses 
become the property of the ‘chundah fund.’ The 
‘pony chundah fund’ provides the men with 
ponies in much the same way. 

After the purchase of a horse, its feeding is the 
next most necessary item, so that the ‘grass fund,’ 
which is called by different names in different 
parts of India, may be reckoned as the next 
most important. 
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Government allows a tract of land to every 
regiment, the grass on which is supposed to be 
sufficient to supply the animals belonging to it; 
thus, only the cutting and carting has to be paid 
for by the men, and is taken from them in equal 
monthly instalments, the original lump sum having 
been found by the fund. 

In most cases the land allotted to a regiment 

roduces more grass than is absolutely necessary 
5 its wants, in which case the commanding officer 
generally sells the surplus, thus minimising the 
ultimate charge against the men. In most cases the 
stlladar buys his own grain in the open market. 

The natural inference to be drawn from reading 
this account of the system, at all events by 
the uninitiated, is that the native cavalry soldier 
must be a man of means, in the first place, 
and must be uncommonly well paid to enable 
him to meet all the charges to which he is 
liable. 

This is so far true insomuch that in order 
to become a silladar a man must have a certain 
amount of money at his disposal to pay for his 
assami ; and in this one great advantage of the 
system lies, providing, as it does, that only a 
superior class of men are enlisted. Another 
advantage of the system, that it produces the 
cheapest cavalry in the world, is not at first 
apparent ; but when one learns that the pay of a 
silladar (horse pay and all) when he joins is 
thirty-one rupees per month, or about £2 at the 
present rate of exchange, this will be more easily 
understood, 

To make the above sum sufficient for the 
various expenses a man ‘is bound to incur, and 
to leave enough for his private wants and those 
of his family, is, even in a country of small 
coins and infinitesimal charges, like India, by no 
means an easy matter; and the ability so to 
manage his funds that the men may be subjected 
to as small deductions as possible, and at the same 
time that his regiment may be sound financially, 


is not one of the least necessary qualifications of 
an officer commanding silladar cavalry. 

Native commissioned and non-commissioned 
officers are in much better case, as their pay is 
materially increased, while their expenses are 
very little greater than those of the men; but 
even with the addition of good-conduct pay, 
which may add two or three rupees per month 
to a trooper’s income, it is difficult for an un- 
initiated European to understand what advantage 
cah possibly accrue to our native cavalry soldiers 
from serving the Sirkar, or Government. 

The majority of regiments have a complement 
of nine British officers (not including the medical 
officer), there being four native officers per squadron, 
and a ‘woordie major,’ or native adjutant. 

The highest native commissioned rank is that 
of ‘ressaldar major.’ Ressaldars and ressaidars come 
next, and the lowest grade are jemadars. 

Of the non-commissioned grades the koti duffadar 
(corresponding to the squadron sergeant-major in 
British cavalry) ~is the highest; then come the 
duffadars or sergeants, and then the lance-duffadars. 
This last grade is merely an appointment, and 
carries with it no additional pay. 

The native commissioned officers may either 
rise from the ranks or be granted direct com- 
missions. Such commissions are often granted to 
men of standing who are likely to bring a follow- 
ing of recruits. 

Taken as a whole, silladar cavalry, being, as it 
is, perfectly independent of transport, and ready 
to start on any march at a few hours’ notice, is 
about the most perfect thing of the kind that 
can be imagined. In addition to this, the stake 
which every man has in the regiment is a great 
inducement to good behaviour. A good class are 
enlisted, and expense is saved to the State. The 
majority of the men who enlist are soldiers born, 
and it-is only necessary to see one of our Indian 
cavalry regiments on parade to be convinced of 
the efficacy of the ‘silladar system.’ 
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HE steps were high and went sharply 
downward, a grim and dismal pas- 
sage showing itself in the flickering 
candle-light to be low-roofed and 
narrow, and with an unwholesome 
slime hanging about its walls— 

the damp and mouldy odour, either from that 
or from the place to which it led, strong in 
my nostrils. But I saw that all was hung so 
thickly with cobwebs—a flimsy barrier of them 
straight across, save five or six steps below—that 
neither honest man nor murderer could have set 
foot in that place for many days. 


GU 


I did not pause to consider what the presence 
I was aware of could have been. My thoughts 
were at that moment otherwise arrested. 

I had held the candle, looking down, wonder- 
ing to what secret hiding-place this hidden 
passage would presently lead my steps—and full 
of a vague hope and exaltation it would have 
been impossible to put into words—and my eye 
had fallen on something lying but a short dis- 
tance from me. I went down a step to lift it. 
It lay at one side, close to the wall, and was of 
a small, square shape—all this strange confusion 
of events surging in my brain so that I knew 
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not what to look for next—and when I had it 
in my hand I saw it was a small metal box. 

It was metal from the weight of it, encrusted 
with rust and blackness. How long it had lain, 
lost or forgotten, in that grisly place I did not 
pause to consider, being full of the hope of open- 
ing it; for I was not afraid to turn my back to 
the passage now, and take my new possession to 
the fire. 

If it had had tongue to speak! I roughly scraped 
and rubbed it; and then, putting all my force 
into the effort, strove with finger and thumb to 
bring it apart. I might have spared my strength. 
It gave at the first touch, being only a plain 
box with lid; and I stood gazing on a small 
piece of wood that had dropped out of it and 
lay on the floor at my feet. 

As I lifted it, and my eyes fell on figures 
roughly scratched on one side, a certain disappoint- 
ment fell on me, for I could see no words of any 
kind. There appeared to be something on each 
side, cut with a knife or some sharp tool; but 
I could only suppose that each was some sort of 
measurement, and stare at it again and again. 
Four on each—rudely made, but amazingly legible 
—as if some calculation had been taken from 
the four points of the compass. 

A light broke in upon me. The blood rushed 
to my brain. The writing I held in my hand was 
a guide. 

I was certain of it now; I was on the track 
of treasure. And I should not have to seek 
farther, in every crack and corner of the place ; 
here were, doubtless, the very measurements by 
which I should find it. The secret passage had 
been known only to Francis Prestyn, who had been 
lord of all that land. Might he not have escaped 
after having hidden it, dropping this box with 
the measurements he had prepared, lest his recol- 
lection should have lost aught when he came back 
again, in his haste to be gone? 

There were four marks on one side. I would 
take that side first. I would try the walls, the 
floor, the very ceiling, it might be—everything the 
room contained. And now I rejoiced that I had 
brought tools with me, that I had all facility of 
measurement. I was in a strange, wild fever. 

Tis written there is none knows what is in 
the heart of man; and yet, if I had been fore- 
warned, I could not have believed it possible. 
I own it, to my shame—with all this thought of 
treasure, something laid hold upon me—and I 
fear I thought but little of Francis Prestyn in that 
hour. The fever that they say is in the breast 
of each man living—yet I would have sworn it 
was not in mine—began to burn within me. 

I was on the track of treasure. The wind 
shrieked it; I heard the echo of it in the blast 
ere each gust broke; the solitary place cried it 
aloud. I went to the window and looked out, 
drawing aside a curtain, with a sudden fear of 
watchers, a sordid dread of any soul sharing the 


secret with me. It was dark and moonless as 
before. I could hear an owl hoot in-the ivy; 
and no other sound smote upon my ear, near or 
far, but the roaring of the hurricane. 

I drew the curtain back again in unreasonable 
anger that I had lost so many hours, and took 
the measurement in my hands. 

Where should I begin? Upon the wall which 
contained the sliding panel—for no other reason 
than that it did contain it, and that my eyes went 
all the time to its gaping stairway. I took the 
first measurement from top to bottom, again from 
bottom to top, the third from the more distant 
corner, the fourth from the shorter—and stood 
stupidly staring as one in a dream. For the 
measurement on that side of the wood I had 
happed on first was the measurement of the panel. 

It was that, and that only. If I had had the 
wood in my hand earlier it would have led me 
straight to the place where I should have pressed ; 
it would have laid bare to me the whole secret of 
it and of the hidden way. And now the one 
thought stared me in the face—where was the 
treasure ? 

Was it to be looked for in the room; or should 
I first see whither this stairway led, and know 
for myself that I had been right in my imagin- 
ings? That it led in some way into the outer 
air I had no moment’s doubt in my mind; yet 
as I paused, asking myself the question, and 
looked down, candle in hand, at the gloom and 
darkness of it, 1 determined to descend. 

The damp, unwholesome odour grew strong 
within my nostrils as I stepped into its narrow- 
ness. I passed through the wall of cobweb, setting 
my feet slowly on each step, remembering, with 
a strange sense of one walking in a dream, I had 
left another candle burning in the room above. 
Yet I was conscious of no fear, only of a strange 
chill. The remembrance came to me that, only a 
few short hours before, I had thought the room I 
had left behind the grimmest and most dismal place 
I had set eyes on. Now, with its leaping fire and 
with a short familiarity, the recollection of it 
as I trod this gloomy stairway was of a place 
of warmth and light. 

And now the narrow passage I was in began to 
turn and curve. I followed the twistings of it, 
and I knew that I was svon treading in an opposite 
direction to that in which I had started. Yet the 
darkness, the mouldering odours, its narrowness 
and lowness of roofing, held no fear. I would 
have gone on had a fiend awaited me. 

My foot strained at last to find another step. 
I was on level ground. There was such impene- 
trable blackness and darkness around that I held 
the candle high above my head, my eyes growing 
slowly accustomed to the gloom, my steps ad- 
vancing foot by foot, sometimes stumbling, yet 
certain that I was descending no longer. And as 


the walls of a room became visible, it began to 
be borne in upon me that the stairway did 
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not lead to the outer air at all—that I was in a 
dungeon. 

A black and dismal place, long and narrow. 
I gave it the name of dungeon in my own 
thoughts, because no other came to my mind 
at the moment, peering round at its damp- 
encrusted walls and down at its uneven stone 
floor, where a moment later I nearly stumbled 
over something in the darkness. 

I threw the light upon it, straining my eyes 
to the utmost. My hands went out and touched 
it, and a riot was in my veins again, for, hand- 
ling it on all sides, I knew it to be a box—a 
chest perhaps—a long, narrow receptacle of some 
kind. But I thrust my arms into it—and it was 
empty. 

I could see clearer now, and held the candle 
down that I might look at its sides. It was of 
some black wood, curiously carven, and with a 
handle set at the end nearest me; no doubt there 
was another. I held the light over, and saw that 
it held nothing but one or two stones that lay 
in discoloured settings—pieces of glass I thought 
them at first—which might once have formed 
part of a necklace. I moved it a little to 
one side. 

Loose upon the ground, close beside it, was a 
small, scattered heap—something dropped there, 
plainly, in the emptying of the treasure-box—for 
that this was the thing I sought I had now no 
doubt. There were coins—valueless, one might 
have thought at first, and copper-coloured, like 
a child’s hoard of pence ; but, dull and discoloured 
as they were, I had knowledge enough, as I raised 
one and turned it over and over, to see that I 
was stooping over gold. 

I looked for more, carrying my light about 
the dismal place, and peering in every corner. 
There was earth on the stones in one place, and 
something lying near it that looked like a spade ; 
but beyond the few jewels—for so I took them 
to be—in the box, and the scattered heap beside 
it, my eyes found nothing more. The treasure 
was hidden. 

Why it had been emptied out from the chest 
I did not know, nor did I wait to think upon 
it. It was enough for one man, surely, that he 
had found its hiding-place ; for that it was near 
me, soon to be within my very reach, there was 
no manner of doubt in my mind. 

It was hidden in this dungeon, or, rather, small 
vault, a place occupying little space, yet of a 
considerable length, known only—that was clearer 
and clearer to my vision—to one acquainted with 
the secret of the sliding panel. 

It was all plain at last, even as an open book. 
Francis Prestyn had known the secret of the 
panelled room. I saw that he had lain in it, 
intending to hide the treasure in the dungeon ; 
that he had been awake and stirring when others 
were asleep, even as I. 

I set the candle on the floor, taking the measure 


of the place foursquare with hands that were 
hot and cold alternately, for I knew my triumph 
was at hand. 

The rotting odour of the place had no power to 
turn me faint. Inch by inch, foot by foot, I 
crawled round upon the floor, setting the candle 
near me, following the figures the long-dead man 
had made out on the other side of the wood. 
And it was even as I had hoped—nay, rather, as 
I had steadily believed frém the moment I had 
set eyes upon this place—they led me slowly and 
surely to one spot. I stood up and stretched my 
arms, and uttered a cry that was lost in the roar 
of the wind. I had found the hiding-place of the 
treasure. 

A thousand things crowded before my vision, 
even there in that dismal solitude. My memory 
went back; and, step by step, I saw the path 
that had led me hither. And the gale, screaming 
overhead, was a pean of triumph. And my 
life before had led up to this—was for this 
only, and to this end. A fierce intoxication, 
a thirst of gain, a mad fever rioted in my 
veins. 

I put the candle on the floor, and left it flicker- 
ing there—in the place that was the centre of 
all to me—over the treasure that had drawn me 
from the Low Countries, and went up the narrow 
stairway, wanting nothing now but certain tools, 
knowing that I had within me the strength of 
three. 

The fire burned redly now, but I did not pause 
to do more than seek what I needed and find it, 
being in a fever to retrace my way. 

The tools were in my hands. I had left the glow 
and warmth behind, and groped my way down 
the narrow steps. And when I had accomplished 
the journey, when I set eyes upon my candle again, 
flaring in the darkness, throwing strange shadows 
on the stone that I had traced out inch by inch 
by the dead man’s measurement, my heart was 
nigh to bursting. 

This was the end of it, and to this purpose was 
I born. He had been the hider, I the finder. 
We were both of one name, one blood—almost one 
soul—and no foot but mine, I could see, had ever 
disturbed the silence of this place from that 
night. 

And now the stone, worked at with a very giant’s 
strength, was slowly loosening. I could have 
uttered that wild ery again, but feared lest, in 
spite of the wind, some one might hear me. 
I raised it inch by inch, moving the candle a 
hundred times—going round it on my knees—stoop- 
ing over it, tools in hand; and at last, with a 
grip that might have had the strength of three in 
it, I wrenched it from its place, and did not even 
let my eyes look into the hollow till I had taken 
up the candle. 

I heard the tempest shrieking like a lost soul 
as I looked down into the hiding-place. 

There was no treasure there—but the skeleton 
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of a man, the flesh long mouldered from the bones ; 
and, on what had once been the finger of a hand, 
a signet-ring. 


It was all before me—as if I, late vindicator of 
Francis Prestyn’s honour, had known him followed 
and watched. I saw him dig the hiding-place for 
the treasure that he might preserve it for his 
king. I heard the dogging step of murder. I had 
it borne in upon me that the face of the man who 


looked out from the narrow stairway, waiting to 
strike him down, was that of the innkeeper—as 
if I had been a watcher by his side. 

But it was the earlier figure that was last before 
my eyes, 

It was the one I had seen in the room above, 
pacing the floor, looking into the drowsy fire. I 
saw him bending over the carvings on the wood, 
hopeful, eager, with eyes alight, making the 
measurements—for his grave. 


QUEER METHODS OF 


ma} HAT’S the way I’ve kept my accounts 
all my life, and my aunt before 
me,’ said an illiterate grocer to a 
county-court judge recently, while 
holding up a slate upon which 
were chalk-marks which conjured 
up memories of our earliest school-days, with 
noughts and crosses. ‘The circles are shillings, 
and a stroke is sixpence; when the money is 
paid I rub the marks out.’ ‘It looks, remarked 
the judge, ‘like an Egyptian inscription. And in 
this way you have kept your accounts on the 
door?’ ‘Yes,’ promptly replied the litigant ; ‘and 
I have never before had a dispute over sixpence.’ 
In giving judgment for the plaintiff, the judge 
remarked that people should deal at shops where 
accounts were kept in a more orthodox fashion, 
and then disputes would not arise. 

But, in spite of twenty-seven years of com- 
pulsory education, accounts are still in many 
instances kept in a more or less original fashion. 

Some years ago there lived in a Cornish fishing- 
village an old man who kept a general dealer’s 
shop—the only shop in the place. He was quite 
illiterate, and kept his accounts in a most in- 
genious fashion. For every customer he obtained 
a square stick of deal about eighteen inches long, 
and on this stick he kept tally of the amounts 
due to him by means of various-shaped notches 
cut with a knife on the edges of the stick. 
When a customer settled the account the stick 
was burned. No one but the old man understood 
the meaning of the notches, or which stick 
belonged to any individual customer, with the 
result that at his death the outstanding accounts 
on the big bundle of sticks found under the 
counter could not be collected. 

Another uneducated tradesman—a shoemaker— 
had a most elaborate method of keeping his 
‘books.’ Against the wall of his workshop he 
had a large board erected, which he painted black. 
Into this board he used to drive hobnails, tacks, 
brass and steel rivets, and other nails used in 
his trade, to represent work done. For instance, 
the soling of a pair of boots would be repre- 
sented by a small piece of leather tacked on to 
the board by means of a brass rivet; but if the 
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| boots were hobnailed, then a hobnail was used 
instead of the brass rivet. A steel rivet indicated 
a patch on the sole, and a patch on the upper 
was shown by the addition of a piece of thin 
leather. New boots were shown drawn in chalk, 
as were also the hieroglyphics representing the 
customers’ names. Some peculiarity of manner, 
dress, or surroundings was chosen to indicate 
whose account it was. The parson’s account was 
placed under the rough drawing of a church; 
the curate, who wore glasses, was represented by 
a sketch of them; a couple of circles, one blank 
and one with a dot in the centre, stood for the 
postman, who had lost an eye. A beer-barrel was 
the innkeeper’s sign; the village pump did duty 
for the milkman; while the schoolmaster was 
personated by the drawing of a cane. The old 
man was a great wag, but he never had his 
accounts challenged, in spite of their quaintness. 

Much amusement was caused in a west of Eng- 
land bankruptcy case recently, when, in response to 
the request for the production of his books, the 
debtor—an ironmonger—handed up a book marked 
‘Ledger,’ in which, instead of the regulation 
numerals, were rough sketches of kettles, saucepans, 
frying-pans, lamps, and similar articles, together 
with figures shaped like wriggling snakes, and 
signs reminding one of a shorthand-writer’s notes, 
‘I asked for your books of account, not for your 
copy of the inscription on Cleopatra’s Needle, which 
I take this to be,’ said the judge. ‘ Please your 
honour,’ said the debtor, ‘that 7s my account-book.’ 
Although this man could both read and write, 
yet he kept his accounts in this fashion in order 
that his wife, who was a great drinker, should 
not know what the takings of the shop were. 
It took over a week for the bankrupt to unravel 
the mysteries of this book and dictate them to a 
clerk. 

A washerwoman, who was employed by a 
country gentleman, used to keep her accounts on 
the blackened beam of her kitchen. A chalk- 
mark across the beam stood for a day’s work, 
and one half-way across for half a day. Her 
account against the hall ran into several pounds 
before she ventured to ask for it, and the gentle- 


man had to visit her cottage and inspect the . 
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beam so as to satisfy himself as to the correct- 
ness of the amount. 

An old lady in a small country town has kept 
for the last twenty years, and still keeps, her 
accounts in doggerel verse. For example (and 
the specimens given are actual extracts from her 
books), if Mrs Jones has half-a-pound of tea on 
‘tick,’ it is entered thus: 

Mrs Jones doth owe to me, 
For half-a-pound of souchong tea,............. 1s, 4d. 
Or if Mr Smith buys a pound of sugar, two 
pounds of rice, and a Dutch cheese, the entry 
will be, under Smith’s name: 
A pound of moist sugar, 
And two of best rice, 
With four pounds of Dutch cheese, 
Which I hope will be nice.,............... 1s, 114d. 
And so on, all through the book. In some cases 
the verses express doubt as to the customer’s 
intention or ability to pay for the goods ordered. 
Thus : 
Lizzie Barber for her father 
Had some flour to-day; 
Some apples too, and toilet-soap, 
But I don’t believe he’ll pay........ as0004628. 3d, 
[This booking work will drive me mad 
When I think of folk like they.] 
The lines in brackets are very suggestive, if not 
exactly grammatical, 


Such methods of keeping accounts as these 
often produce strange and comical predicaments. 
An old lady who kept her accounts in chalk on 
the back of her shop door, in a system known 
to only herself, fell ill. Her son came home to 
manage the shop until his mother got better, but 
he did not understand her method of ‘booking.’ 
The result was that every time a customer came 
to ‘settle up, the son had to unhinge the door 
and carry it up to his mother’s bedroom, so that 
she might calculate the amount of the debt. He 
stood this for a day or two, and then gave 
the door a coat of paint, thus settling the 
accounts once and for all. The old lady de- 
clared, when she got down again, that by 
the action of her son she lost nearly a hundred 
pounds, 

A tailor, who used to jot down his customers’ 
indebtedness in lead-pencil on the whitewashed wall 
of his shop, was taken ill with smallpox, and 
was removed to the isolation hospital. On his 
recovery he found that the sanitary authorities 
had disinfected his house, and used lime-wash to 
such good purpose that all his accounts had dis- 
appeared. In this case, however, the authorities 
were forced to compensate the man, and it 
was generally considered that he saw his oppor- 
tunity and seized it, judging by the amount he 
received. 


THE MONTH: SC 


OUR DAILY BREAD. 


MONG the multitude of topics con- 
sidered at the Bristol meeting of 
the British Association, that which 
has possibly aroused the greatest 
interest is the presidential utterance 
with regard to the world’s wheat- 
supply. If Sir William Crookes’s figures and 
assumptions are correct, the world will find itself 
short of the necessary amount of wheat with which 
to feed its inhabitants within a very few years, 
and by the year 1931, so far as the staff of 
life is concerned, famine will stare us in the face. 
The remedy is to be found, not by increasing the 
area of wheat-growing soil, but by making the 
ground more productive than it at present is. 
In Denmark the yield of wheat is 41-8 bushels 
per acre, while in Australasia it is only about 
one-seventh of that amount—the average yield 
of all countries being about twelve and a half 
bushels per acre, If the yield for the whole 
world can be raised to twenty bushels, mankind 
can rest in the assurance of plenty for a long 
period of time. Experimental farming by Sir 
John Lawes and Sir Henry Gilbert has long ago 
conclusively proved that by scientific study of 
plant foods and their application to the soil the 
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yield of a field can be increased a great deal more 
than an hundredfold. The chief of these foods 
is nitrogen, in the form of nitrate of soda; and 
Sir William Crookes points out that although this 
natural product is not inexhaustible, it can be 
manufactured by electrical process. By this pro- 
cess, supposing that the power of Niagara were 
employed in providing the necessary energy, 
enough nitrate of soda could be obtained to supply 
the world’s wants at less cost than it can now 
be brought from Chili. There is also another 
source of nitrogen which at present we throw into 
the sea and waste: possibly long before the year 
1931 some satisfactory means may have been dis- 
covered of so treating the sewage of our large 
towns that it can profitably be used for enrich- 
ing the soil. The electrical production of nitrate 
for agricultural purposes was discussed in the 
article on ‘Cordite’ in this Journal for August 3, 
1895. 


NEW LAMPS FOR OLD ONES. 


For more than three hundred years a_ light 
has been shown at Tynemouth Castle for the 
guidance of mariners entering the river, At first 
it took the form of a wood or coal fire, and it 
was not until the present century that this blazing 
beacon was replaced by a battery of oil-lamps 
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with reflectors, which, until the other day, shed 
their light from a square tower which for long 
has been a conspicuous landmark. Owing to the 
need of defensive works on the spot, and seeing 
that other lights have been established in the 
neighbourhood, it was decided to do away with 
this old beacon, and to set up in its stead a 
modern lighthouse on an island about three and 
a half miles to the northward. This new light- 
house has now been finished, and as it is fitted 
with the latest improvements, it presents a great 
contrast to the beacon which it has superseded. 
The dioptric illuminating apparatus, a mass of 
glass and gun-metal weighing between three and 
four tons, floats in a bath of quicksilver, so that 
it can freely revolve with as little friction as 
possible ; indeed, the touch of a finger is sufficient 
to make it turn in its bath two or three times. 
The light shows two powerful flashes at intervals 
of twenty seconds, and in clear weather will be 
visible for a distance of seventeen miles. 


ILLUMINATED BUOYS. 


Another form of beacon for mariners, of smaller 
dimensions but hardly less important, is the 
illuminated buoy. These floating lamp-holders, 
placed in an estuary where the available channel 
is often only a narrow one bounded by mud or 
sandbanks only a few feet below the surface of 
the water, are invaluable to shipping. Hitherto 
the illuminant chiefly employed has been com- 
pressed gas, necessitating a high-pressure reservoir 
and compressing machinery. Mr Wigham, whose 
name has long been known in connection with 
lighthouse apparatus, has introduced a mineral oil 
lamp which can be fitted to any existing buoy, 
and will burn for a long period at very small 
cost. The maintenance of one form of lamp can 
be kept up at a cost of one penny for twenty- 
four hours, and as no compressing machinery is 
required, this is the only expense, plus the original 
cost of the lamp. The approach to a port—such 
as that of Liverpool, for instance, where a ship 
has to enter through a long avenue of buoys— 
could by this invention be almost as well lighted 
as a city street. 


THE AURORA BOREALIS. 


The ‘Northern dawn, or ‘Merry dancers,’ as 
they call it in the Shetland Islands and some 
other places, is a phenomenon which is very 
seldom seen in the south of England—so seldom, 
indeed, that when it does occur it is not recog- 
nised by the multitude, who attribute the appear- 
ance to ‘search-lights’ or some other mundane 
cause. On the 9th of September last the northern 
sky was lit up by an aurora which was plainly 
seen over the whole of southern England, and 
formed a most beautiful display. It was almost 
free from colour, but the light was strong enough 
to enable one to note the time by an ordinary 
watch. It is noteworthy that the display did 


not come altogether as a surprise, because for 
some days an unusually large sun-spot had 
been observed, and it is well known that bright 
aurore very often make their appearance when 
these spots are passing the central meridian of 
the sun’s disc. The spot in question was esti- 
mated to measure 15,000 miles in diameter, an 
area large enough to cover four globes the size 
of our earth. It could be plainly seen with the 
eye alone through a protective screen of smoked 
glass. 


A CHEMICAL FIRE-EXTINGUISHER, 


According to an American technical journal, 
aqua ammonia—i.e. the common liquid ammonia 
to be obtained at the oil-shops—forms a most 
efficient fire-extinguisher, and several instances are 
given of its power to arrest incipient conflagration. 
In one case a pile of cotton seed, several tons in 
weight, had eaught fire, probably spontaneously— 
the centre of the mass resembling a solid body of 
live-coal. This was at once put out by the empty- 
ing upon the pile of half-a-gallon of ammonia. 
In another case the vapour from a tank of 
gasoline caught fire in a laundry, the room being 
filled with flame. The fire was at once anni- 
hilated by throwing into the room a bottle con- 
taining a gallon and a half of ammonia, procured 
from a chemist’s shop which happily was situated 
next door. The chemist, in reporting the matter, 
stated that the effect was instantaneous, the flames 
giving place to torrents of black smoke, and in 
a moment every trace of fire was gone. The 
most surprising feature of the occurrence is that 
the tank of gasoline remained intact, although 
the vapour from it was the initial cause of the 
outbreak. 


THE CONQUEST OF THE AIR. 


A French journal recently published an illus- 
trated description of a new flying-machine, de- 
signed by M. Ader and called the ‘Avion’ This 
machine has been constructed under the auspices 
of, and with the help of subsidies from, the 
French War Department, and although it broke 
down at its first trial through the occurrence of 
an unexpected squall, it showed plainly before 
that catastrophe stopped its career that it had 
the power of rising from the ground. The huge 
machine has the appearance of a bat, and carries 
in front two propellers, which are worked by 
steam-engines of immense power but light weight. 
The wings are merely intended to support the 
apparatus in the air, and do not flap like those 
of a bird, but they are movable at the shoulder, 
in order that the centre of gravity of the machine 
can be modified as required, The entire machine 
is built up of bamboo fibre and steel wires, and 
the inventor claims that he has adopted a prin- 
ciple which has not been iecognised by other 
aspirants in the same field. He has noted that 
in the wings of birds, of bats, and of insects the 
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spiral form is always found, and that nature in 
the structure of wings never departs from that 
principle, which he believes constitutes the basis 
of aérostation. The wrecked machine is now in 
order once more, and it is hoped that the French 
military authorities will once more sanction ex- 
periments which will decide whether it will fly 
or not. 


ELECTRIC TRACTION, 


London has now its second underground electric 
railway, and it represents a great improvement 
upon the first. The new line runs from the 
Mansion House to Waterloo Station, a mile and 
a half away on the south side of the Thames. 
The carriages are commodious and comfortable, 
and the whole of the line, which embraces two 
tunnels, one for the up and the other for the 
down traffic, is lighted by electric lamps sunk 
into the tunnel walls, The air of these tunnels 
is cool and perfectly pure, for each train draws 
with it a fresh supply ; and, of course, there are 
no stifling products of combustion to deal with, 
as in the first underground railway, where steam 
locomotives are used. Other electric lines are in 
progress, so that in a short time London will be 
pierced by tunnels in every direction. In this 
way the constantly increasing difficulties owing 
to congested street traffic will at last find a 
remedy. 


A NEW MATCH, 


As the satisfactory outcome of experiments 
which have been in progress for some time past 
at the French government match factories at 
Pantin, the object of which has been to produce 
a lucifer- match without the employment of 
phosphorus, a match has been invented which it 
is believed will meet every requirement needed, 
while at the same time its manufacture, from the 
absence of phosphorus in its composition, will not 
induce that terrible necrosis of which we have 
lately heard so much in connection with our own 
factories, No information is given as to the price 
at which the new match can be placed on the 
market, and unfortunately cost has a great deal 
more to do with the adoption of any new thing 
than the consideration of any benefit which may 
accrue to makers or consumers; but we presume 
that the match will compete in price favourably 
with the old one, It is said to ignite with ease 
and certainty on being rubbed on any rough 
surface, 


MOUNTAIN SICKNESS, 


In a recent lecture by Dr Arthur Neve, in 
which he described his travels in Kashmir and 
little Tibet, some valuable information was given 
as to difficulty of breathing experienced by 
mountaineers at high altitudes. Dr Neve states 
that he found that if more than 8000 feet or 
10,000 feet are traversed in a day, the traveller 


is almost sure to suffer from mountain sickness ; 
but if the ascent is made with greater delibera- 
tion no inconvenience is experienced. His party 
therefore made it a rule to encamp on their way 
towards a mountain-top in order that they might 
get acclimatised, and they found that, although 
the mercurial pressure was getting comparatively 
low, their breathing maintained its usual rate. 
So thoroughly did Dr Neve get accustomed to the 
rarefied air that at a height considerably over 
20,000 feet he was able to take eighty paces to 
the minute without feeling any untoward results 
from the exertion. 


A REGISTER OF OLD LONDON. 


Although our British metropolis has been 
greatly improved during the past half-century, 
both as regards sanitation and architectural 
beauty, the cost, in the loss of many picturesque 
features and buildings of historic interest, has 
been very great. Builders, speculators, vestries, 
and those’ who have to do with this exchange of 
new things for old’ rather pride themselves upon 
having no sentimental feeling about relics of past 
times and past phases of life, and these have 
too often been swept away without a regret. 
Happily this will be so no longer. Some years 
ago the late William Morris organised a society 
to protect ancient buildings, and in connection 
with this society a committee was appointed for 
the purpose of compiling a register of old things 
worth preserving, and beauty-spots liable to be 
defaced within an area comprising a large part of 
greater London. It may be a building, an open 
space, a beautiful tree, or even a signboard. The 
item, whatever it be, is catalogued, and its de- 
scription is accompanied by careful plans, draw- 
ings, and photographs. More than this, the 
committee have obtained the recognition of the 
London County Council, and the outcome of this 
is that a permanent body has been appointed to 
make a register or list of buildings of historic or 
architectural interest. It is still more satisfactory 
to learn that by an act passed this session the 
Council has acquired power to purchase or provide 
for the maintenance of buildings or places which 
come under the same description. 


ICE FOR DOMESTIC USE. 


Although demand is supposed to stimulate 
supply, especially when that demand assumes the 
form of necessity, the want is not always met as 
readily as we should expect it to be. During 
the recent hot weather, for example, when men 
were struck down by heat apoplexy, there has 
been a constant demand for ice which has not 
been at all adequately responded to, The best 
hotels, of course, have their regular supply of ice, 
and some thousands of tons are brought to the 
metropolis, or manufactured there, every week, 
But what is wanted is a retail house-to-house 
supply of the article in small quantities and at 
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a moderate price, such as the inhabitants of some 
of the Continental towns and cities enjoy. Such 
a branch of trade attached to any of our large 
supply stores, or started as an independent in- 
dustry, would speedily attain large proportions, 
and would pay well. At present a householder 
who requires a small quantity of ice dves not 
know where to get it, unless as a favour he 
obtains it, rough and of doubtful quality, from 
the fishmonger. We suppose that we may thank 
the extreme variability of our climate for the 
circumstance that an industry of this kind has 
not long ago been established here. 


WINDMILLS. 


It will possibly surprise many persons to learn 
that windmills are coming into extended use, for 
it is not uncommon to see a structure of “the 
kind in a ruinous state and destitute of sails. 
But that is true only of the old-fashioned wooden 
erection, the new mill, which is finding such 
favour, being an improved contrivance made of 
steel, and wheel-like in general appearance. The 
new mill is used chiefly for irrigation purposes, 
pumping water so that it may be either stored 
or at once distributed over the land according to 
requirements. Recent extended experiments show 
that although the wind is proverbially a fickle 
agent to depend upon, it will do a great deal of 
work in the course of a year; and as it is a free 
labourer, there is a great attraction in its em- 
ployment. These experiments were made with a 
sixteen-fvot geared windmill at the agricultural 
station of Wisconsin, the windmill or engine 
being attached to pumps of different size and 
pattern according to the strength of the breeze, 
and a tank which contained a measured quantity 
of water, which emptied itself every hour. The 
total quantity of water pumped in one year was 
sufficient to cover seventy-nine acres to a depth 
of one foot. During a large portion of the time 
the wind was not strong enough to turn the 
mill, and the time for which it was actually in 
motion works out at 1432 hours per day. It 
will thus be seen that the agriculturist has here 
a valuable worker, but one who must be allowed 
to rest as often as he pleases to do so. The pos- 
sibilities of this motive-power were considered in 
the article, ‘The Wasted Wind,’ published in our 
issue for March 19, 1898. 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 


The late Mr George Holloway, M.P. for Stroud, 
at one time a member of the parliamentary com- 
mission on ‘Old-Age Pensions,’ said that if the 
thing was to be done at all the thrifty members 
of the community must do it for themselves, 
Mr Holloway’s scheme, as carried out at Stroud, 
has proved a valuable object-lesson to the com- 
munity ; and, as already described in the article on 
‘Old-Age Pensions’ in Journal for August 20, 
1898, has been adopted with some improvements 


at Tunbridge Wells. In 1896 the membership of 
this latter society was 1561, at’ the beginning of 
this year it had increased to 2500, and new centres 
are now and again being established. The objects 
are thoroughly utilitarian and praiseworthy, being 
the relief of members during sickness and in- 
firmity, the provision of medical attendance and 
medicine, the securing of a sum of money. to be 
paid during old age and for funeral expenses of 
a members wife, as well as the assistance of 
distressed members. For the benefit of numerous 
inquirers, we may mention that the address of the 
chief secretary of the Tunbridge Wells society ‘ 
is Mr R. Kember, 69 Calverley Road, Tunbridge 
Wells. 


SONG. 


Fry not, summer—fly not yet, 
Though the winter chilly 
Touch with frosty finger-tips 

Hollyhock and lily. 


Butterflies sip nectar still 
From the hearts of roses ; 
On the sunflower’s golden disc 

Still the bee reposes. 


Fly not, summer-time of youth ! 
Fain wed have thee linger, 
Though grim Age may beckon. us 

With a trembling finger. 


Yet—farewell, O sunny days 
sright with love and laughter ; 

Rainbows span the distant years, 
Joys return—Hereafter. 
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